THE TRAIN
us. We've got to be angels. Cherubims and Seraphims,
yes. We're Red Gross men and women. ... That vodka,
God damn it," he added with restrained passion,
clenching his fists, "there'll soon be none of that in this
train, take my word for it."
Only a fortnight had elapsed since the war had
started, but it seemed like years, thought Danilov.
On that Sunday morning of June 22 he wakened late,
and was angry with his wife because she had not called
him* He was to spend the day with his boy, and he had
wanted the day to be a long one so that both he and the
child could get the most out of it. But his wife hadn't the
heart to waken him and had shortened this rare holiday.
The boy clambered on to the bed and seated himself
astride his father's knees, his clipped head like velvet,
wearing his white suit and blue socks. Sunbeams flitted
across the well-washed floor. The summer had only just
begun, and already his boyish cheeks and legs were sun-
burned.
"Daddy, are we going?"
He had promised the boy an outing. Promised to get
up early. It was his wife's fault that he had overslept.
All morning the boy had been fretting. He would be
doubting his father's word.
"We'll go, I'll just swallow a bit of breakfast and we'll
be off at once."
"Oh, why must you clean your teeth? You're not
going to the Trust," said the boy, standing beside him.
While his wife was preparing breakfast, Danilov went
out into the garden. They had been living in the town
for two years. He was director of an agricultural trust,
but his wife could not accustom herself to buying
vegetables from the shop and continued to grow her own.
This morning Danilov looked with pleasure at the green
beds* As he walked among them, he noticed that the
tomatoes were coming on, and soon the lettuce would be
ready for pulling, His son squatted down and asked:
"Do you think there are any radishes yet, Daddy?"
He recalled himself and his boy at that moment; the
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